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class movement, partly trade unionist and partly co-operative,
which, to a great extent, looked upon Owen as its prophet
While he was busy with New Harmony, the co-operative move-
ment began, in dose connection with Owen's doctrines. The
first known use of the word 'Socialist/ as applied to Owen's
followers, occurs at this time, in The Co-operative Magazine for
1827, in which the advocates of Owen's villages are spoken of
as 'the Communionists and Socialists.'1 As the capital required
for founding villages was not forthcoming, the co-operative move-
ment was led to develop in more practical ways. The present
immense growth of co-operative stores is the outcome of a
development which starts from Owen; but before reaching its
ultimate highly practical form it went through various vicissitudes
and tried a number of unsuccessful experiments.
In September 1832, Owen opened the 'National Equitable
Labour Exchange* in rather magnificent premises in Gray's Tnn
Road, which had been used by a disciple of his, named Bromley,
as an 'Institution for Removing Ignorance and Poverty.' Here
goods were to be bought and sold, not for money, but for
labour notes, which more or less purported to represent their
cost in labour. An immense business was done, but no one quite
knew whether it was done at a profit or at a loss. Bromley began
to demand that Owen should pay a large rent (not in labour
notes); the result was that Owen moved to new premises, and in
July 1833 he ceased to be connected with the enterprise. There
were other Labour Exchanges, conducted on similar principles,
mostly in London. And in connection with them there was
formed a ^United Trades Association,5 where work was given to
the unemployed, who were paid in labour notes, and whose
produce was sent to the Labour Exchange. The whole move-
ment, however, quickly came to grief. William Lovett, later a
Chartist leader, an Owenite closely connected with the United
Trades Association, attributed the failure to creligious dif-
ferences, the want of legal security, and the dislike which the
women had to confine their dealings to one shop/ Owen's in-
ability to keep religious questions in the background is con-
stantly surprising.
The trade union movement was, for a short time, intimately
connected with these early abortive attempts at co-operation.
Although some trade unions held aloof, most, in 1833, accepted
Owen's gospel, and under his leadership there was a large sudden
1 Clapham, Economic History of Modem Briton* VoL I, p. 315.